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Is There an Entering Wedge 


for Peace? 
* 


Mr. Simpson: Today the Rounp Taste comes to you from Yugo- 
slavia—the borderland between East and West, where small nations 
lie across the battlefields of great powers. In Yugoslavia, a Communist 
country surrounded on three sides by its Communist enemies, a peace 
conference was held last week at Zagreb. Its members came from 
twenty-eight nations, scattered through Europe, Africa, and America, 
at the invitation of a Yugoslav national committee. They shared their 
views as individuals, not as delegates of governments. They found 
almost every shade of opinion represented among themselves. There 
was nothing about the arrangements or the atmosphere of the confer- 
ence to prevent them from discussing any matter freely. They were de- 
nied only one opportunity—the chance of talking to a Stalinist. Russia, 
the prime sponsor of peace conferences, regarded this conference with 
profound and withering disapproval. 
Few of the visitors to Zagreb can have thought that there is an easy 
escape from the threat of war or that their discussions were likely to 

make any sensational impression on the present state of the world. But 
if the world is to return to sanity in its international relations, the 
preparations for war must not be allowed to paralyze the search for 
peace. There is value in any enterprise which enables world opinion 
to mobilize its limited capacity for mutual understanding and compro- 
mise. There is also a special interest for Americans in a conference 
which enables us to see ourselves as others see us; to hear decisions 
challenged by friends who share our purposes; and to feel the fear that 
power creates no matter who exerts it. 

Through a Rounp Taste program organized at this Yugoslav Con- 
ference for the Defense of Peace and flown to this country this last 
week, we are able today to sit in on one of its sessions. And now from 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, we hear first Mr. Mayer. 
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Mr. Maver: The first question we have to answer is whether there: 
is an entering wedge for peace. Dr. Niemédller? 


Mr. Niemoxzer: I feel quite optimistic about your question, sir, be-| 
cause people need peace. The masses want to have peace, and we can- | 
not spare peace. Therefore, we have to work hard on it so that we may 
really achieve peace in our times. . 


Mr. Mayer: Thank you, Dr. Niemdller. Professor Sein, what is your | 
answer to the question, “Is there an entering wedge for peace?” | 


Mr. Sen: Yes, there is an entering wedge for peace. The wedge is in 
the hands of the people—the common people. The people must use the | 
wedge; they must put in the wedge for peace. 


Mr. Mayer: Thank you, Professor Sein. And now, Mr. Dedijer. 


Mr. Depryer: My view is a positive one, too. I think that we have to 
break all the cordons and discuss freely among ourselves these difficult 
problems. We will have to stick together, or we will hang separately, 
as the old American poet said. 


Mr. Mayer: Thank you, Mr. Dedijer. Mr. Mosely. 


Mr. Mostty: Peace is in great danger; but I agree with my colleagues 
that if we will work hard and stick together, we can build a much 
stronger basis for peace than we have known in many recent years. 

Mr. Dedijer, you are from Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav people has lived 
for many centuries at a dangerous crossroads of political forces and 
great stresses. I know that you follow intimately, from day to day, the 
problems of peace, especially as they relate to this part of Europe. I 
should like to ask you what, in your opinion, are the principal present 
dangers to peace? 


Mr. Depiyer: The greatest dangers to peace are those tendencies for 
domination—the tendency for the interference in the affairs of the other 
countries, especially by the big ones against the small ones. But at the 
present moment the greatest danger, in my opinion, is the fact that the 
big power has armed to the teeth and has a substantial lead over 
the others. 


Mr. Mosery: And Mr. Dedijer, what, in your opinion, should we do 
about this situation? 


Mr. Deprysr: I think that the most important thing is to unite against 
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all kinds of aggression and against all kinds of tendencies to subjugate 
other peoples. 


Mk. Sern: Do you think that there is a means of combining our forces 
so as really to prevent aggression? 


Mr. Depryjer: Yes. We must prevent aggression any place in the 
world where it comes out, because that is the only way to save the peace. 


Mr. Mayer: Mr. Dedijer, what worries me a little about your view 
here is that it has been impossible up to now for mankind to establish 
a definition of aggression. We know from all history that the loser in a 
war is always convicted of aggression. How are we to determine where 
and what aggression is, and when? 


Mk. Depiyer: This is, I think, a very clear thing, you see. The aggres- 
sor might use all kinds of means, but immediately his real aims could 


be shown. 


Mr. Mayer: How can his aims be shown? Before what tribunal could 
his aims be shown? Naturally the aggressor will never admit that these 
were his aims. 


Mr. Depiyer: Well, I think that we have also the United Nations, 
hich is a very successful weapon against aggression. 


Mr. Sern: The United Nations is a world organization created 
rincipally to find peaceful solutions to the problems among nations. 
ts Preamble states, “We, the People of the United Nations, determined 
Oo save succeeding generations from the scourge of war.” 

It seems to me that we have there an organization which is devoted to 
nding peaceful solutions to the conflicts arising among nations. 


“Mr. Mayer: Of course, Professor Sein, we have the fact before us that 
e United Nations, I suppose for want of actual world authority, has 
ot been able to maintain actual peace but has had to invoke the old 
evice of collective security which has taken the form of war in Korea. 
hat do you think of that problem of the United Nations? Do you 
ink that it succeeds or fails? Can it succeed? 


Mr. Depryer: ! think that it succeeds; but we have to fight for the 
rinciple of equality inside the United Nations. By fighting for equality 
side the United Nations, we are strengthening the principles of the 
nited Nations. 
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Mr. Mosety: But, Mr. Dedijer, in what way do you feel that there is. 
inequality now within the United Nations? 


Mr. Depryer: I do not think that there is inequality, you see, but if 
some such tendencies arise inside the United Nations, especially be- 
tween the big and small powers, we have to fight against that. 


Mr. Mosety: Mr. Dedijer, that recalls to me something which you 
said a few minutes ago. If I understood it right, you feel that the danger 
arises from the interference of the big powers in the affairs of other 
powers. Now, it would seem to me that the fact that great powers do 
exist is a fact which we have to accept. But, beyond that, we must ask 
the question of what they strive for? What are their policies? And what 
means do they use? It seems to me, as an American, that a great power 
which supports the United Nations and the aims of most of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations is following one kind of policy and that a 
great nation which defies the United Nations is following an entirely 
different policy. Now it seems to me that you lump great powers 
together, all in one basket. 


Mr. Depryer: No. I am not lumping the great powers together. As I 
said, the main danger lies in the fact that the Soviet Union has armed to 
the teeth, and that is the main danger to peace today. But, on the 
other hand, making this agreement among the Big Five powers, we 
have to have in mind at the same time the rights of small nations and be 
sure that their voice is heard. We are very much against these divisional 
spheres of influence and division of the world into hunting grounds for 
one or the other big powers. 

Mr. Mayer: Mr. Dedijer, speaking as a Yugoslav, do you feel that 
Yugoslavia in the position in which it now stands in the world geo- 
graphically and politically should stand alone or should it stand with 
the other small nations? Or should it avoid any commitment to either 
of the two great blocs which are now face to face? 


Mr. Depryer: I think that we have to be in the United Nations and 
fight inside the United Nations. That is the reason why we formed 
the United Nations in 1945. But so far as the blocs are concerned we do 
not wish to join either one or the other. We want to be in the United 
Nations and fight for the principles of the United Nations. 


Mr. Mayer: Dr. Niemdller, do you share Mr. Dedijer’s faith in the 
ability of the United Nations to maintain the peace of the world? 
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~ Mr. Nremoxter: Your question, sir, is difficult for me to answer, be- 
cause our country for the moment is divided; and even the one part 
which has got its connection with the Western world has not yet 
arrived at the place where it is able to become a member or have any con- 
nection with the United Nations. Thinking of the possibility that west- 
ern Germany or Germany in general could be a member of the United 
Nations, I should share the views of Mr. Dedijer to quite a degree, I 
think. We all should consider the special situation of those countries 
which are in the midst of the struggle between East and West and 
which certainly is a special situation. 


Mr. Moszty: Professor Sein, we are fortunate in having you here. 
You have come a great distance from Mexico. Mexico is a country 
which has had a long history of peace and of support of peaceful policy 
in the world. Speaking now for a moment as an American, we are 
proud to have Mexico as a good neighbor. I would like to ask you 
from your own viewpoint what, in your opinion, are the principal dan- 
gers now to the preservation and strengthening of peace? 


Mr. Sern: Our world is caught in the global power struggle, the 
greatest that it has seen in history. It is now a dangerously divided 
world and very dangerously armed. There are two leading protagonists 
in this power struggle. The world is now divided into dangerous hostile 
blocs. 

Attention has been called often to the differences between the two 
leading powers—political, ideological, historical—yet, they have some 
things in common. Both have great natural resources and great terri- 
tories. Both proclaim that their purpose is to raise the standard of living 
of the common man and to establish social justice. Both proclaim them- 
selves peace-loving nations and protectors of the peace of the world. 


Mr. Mosety: What do you think we can do about this? Here we 
share aims. How can we share actions? 


Mr. Serv: We must realize that man must get to the truth of this 
sroblem. In the strained relations between these two, the first victim is 
ruth. The fact is that both these powers have one common enemy— 
war! It is moving closer and closer upon these two great peoples. If they 
low this enemy to push them to a clash, it will bring much destruc- 
ion, something close to mutual suicide, and tremendous suffering and 
yardship and destruction for other peoples. I believe that people must 
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. ' 

see this situation and must act by working for peace. To work for peace | 
= ; 

implies to speak for peace, to organize for peace. People must work for | 
peace fearlessly, and on all points of the world horizon we must en- | 


’ 


courage our fellow-men to join in concrete steps to peace. 


Mr. Mayer: Gentlemen, I should like to ask each of you very briefly | 
the same question: Namely, what is there in the Charter or the struc-| 
ture or the reality of the United Nations to keep it from going the way | 
the League of Nations did? When the quarrel within the League of 
Nations became serious enough, the League of Nations went on the 
rocks. Will the United Nations, by virtue of a different structure or a 
different character from the League of Nations, have a better fate? 


Mr. Depryer: Yes. There is no doubt that the United Nations will 
have a much better fate than the League of Nations. I think that in the | 
League of Nations there were great discrepancies between words and | 
deeds, and we must fight as much as we can to see that this discrepancy _ 
does not exist in the United Nations. And lately we have seen that that _ 
discrepancy did not exist, and we hope that the same thing will be true 
in the future. That will be the best consideration of peace. : 

Mr. Mayer: That is, I take it, Mr. Dedijer, that you are referring to” 
the action in Korea as evidence of deeds rather than words and as evi- 
dence of the difference between the League of Nations, which never did 
take any action, and the United Nations, which has taken action in 
Korea? 


Mr. Depiyer: Yes. It has shown the willingness to fight against 
aggression which has been organized by a big power on a small one. 
But we have to be fully aware all the time, you know, that certain deci- 
sions of the United Nations should not be misused, because last year we 
were in great danger in the case of MacArthur, you see. That is why we 
have to have that in mind all the time. 


Mr. Mayer: Of General MacArthur, you mean? 
Mr. Denier: Yes, yes, of General MacArthur. 


Mr. Mayer: Dr. Niemédller, how do you feel on the question of 
whether there exists a fundamental difference between the United Na- 
tions and the League of Nations? 


Mr. Niemo ter: I think that there is a fundamental difference in so 
far as the United Nations really combine in themselves the whole of 
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the nations in the world. The League of Nations, after all, was only 
part of the nations of the world. I think that every nation in the world 
really is interested in not having the United Nations go to pieces, 
much more than the nations of the world were interested in keeping up 
the structure of the League of Nations. 


Mk. Sern: Dr. Niemidller has said that the United Nations is tending 
to bring in all the nations. Would it not be good for the United Nations, in 
one act, to open its doors and bring in all nations not now members of 
the world organization which are willing to accept the responsibility 
of membership? 


Mr. Nremotter: I should say so, sir; and it is my wish and my en- 
deavor to see that realized. 


~ Mr. Mayer: May I ask you gentlemen if this includes the present 
de facto regime of China? 


Mk. Sern: In my estimation it does, clearly, if the United Nations can 
achieve universality by including all nations not now members but will- 
ng to accept the responsibility and fulfil the obligations. 


Mr. Mostty: It seems to me that while Chinese forces are fighting in 
Korea, as that is now officially shown by the participation of their mili- 
ary leaders in the negotiations for an armistice, we could not say 
hat the new government in China is fulfilling the obligations of a 
member of the United Nations. 


Mr. Se1n: The world organization cannot do its business properly if 
t cannot contact and speak directly to these nations which are doing 
hese things. It is so difficult! We have seen it at Lake Success a number 
f times—the United Nations hampered, because it cannot have direct 
ccess to the Chinese government for communication and interchange. 
\ll nations should be within the world organization. Then those that 
eel healthier can exert a healthy influence throughout the human 


amily of nations. 


Mr. Mayer: Before we turn to Dr. Niemdller on this broadcast from 
agreb in Yugoslavia, I should like to ask Mr. Dedijer briefly, as a Yugo- 
lav, if he feels and shares Professor Sein’s view that the present de facto 
egime in China should be admitted to the United Nations, along with 
ll the other regimes in the world? 
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Mr. Depiyer: Yes, I agree in principle with my dear friend from | 
Mexico. I agree with him. | 


Mr. Moszty: I should like, Professor Sein, to ask if you could men- | 
tion quickly one or two points which we should undertake now. You | 
have spoken of the action which the people should now take to. 
strengthen peace. 


Mr. Sein: I believe that people should realize that man is the power | 
back of power. We speak of power and the power struggle. It is men | 
converted into units capable of using force upon instructions that con- 
stitute power. So, man is the power back of power. Peace will be 


strengthened when common man becomes conscious of the moral | 
responsibility of deciding whether he will submit himself to the use | 
of power or urge his nation, his government, to seek peaceful ways of | 


finding solutions. I think that now is the time for the people to urge all 
governments, and especially the governments of our two great powers, 
to resort to negotiation and to explore all ways. There must be a meet- 
ing ground where human minds of these two great countries and these 
two great peoples can meet and find agreement. 


Mr. Mossy: In the center of Europe, Dr. Niem@ller, from which you 
have come to Zagreb to this conference for peace, there is a sharp divi- 
sion. I should like to ask you what in your opinion are the principal 
dangers to peace? 


Mr. NreMo ter: In my opinion the principal danger to peace—I can- 
not help thinking of it—is the mistrust which prevents peoples from 
negotiating with each other with good will—mistrust and anxiety 
spreading on both sides, developing into propaganda which knows no 
boundaries and no constrictions. And this anxiety makes for armament 
and for a race for armaments—maybe in the end it makes for war. I 
think that our main task in this situation in the present state of Europe 
is to think of any means which might prevent the outbreak of actual 


war and to win time to develop some better preconditions for peace in 
our times. 


Mr. Depiyer: You have put so many questions to me. May I ask 


Father Niemoller what his position is on the question of the rearma- 
ment of Germany? 


Mr. Niemoxter: It is a difficult question, and if I try to give you an 
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swer, I cannot claim to give you the answer which the German people 
ant to give, because the opinions are strongly divided upon this ques- 
ion. My personal opinion about the question is that rearmament of 
arts of Germany—and there are only parts of Germany today—will 
ot help to establish peace but might even endanger peace in a way. 
herefore, I personally have no tendency to become the promoter of 
€armament in any part of Germany today. 


Mk. Depryer: I fully understand your view; and I myself have in my 
ead a piece of Nazi metal which I got in the last war and which still 
ches me—but there is another factor. Western Germany is not armed, 

ut eastern Germany at the moment is very much armed. Is there not 
danger with this part of Germany so armed and the western part not 
0 armed? 


Mr. Nremotter: Yes. But I do not think that there will ever occur 
he situation that eastern German people will break into western Ger- 
many in any warlike way. 

Mr. Mosety: Dr. Niemdller, do you feel that the government in 
sastern Germany is fully in control of its own forces and its own pur- 
doses? Is it able to act with any considerable degree of independence in 
hese matters? 


Mr. Nremo.ter: I do not think that any part of Germany for the 
ime being is in the situation of deciding for itself what it wants to do. 
And so we are dependent really on the great opposition of the big forces, 
fast and West. 


Mr. Mayer: In the very short time we have left I want to ask each of 
you in turn to state in one word, or as near one word as possible, the 
itst step which each of you would like to see taken to achieve and 
naintain peace? 


Mr. Depiyer: It is a general question. I personally lost eight out of ten 
ff my best friends in the last war. I lost my wife. We cherish peace 
nore than anything else. But if we are attacked again, we will fight. 
t is better to die like a man than to live like a slave. 


Mr. Mayer: Mr. Mosely, what first step would you suggest at this 
joint in the history of the world to achieve peace? 


Mr. Mosety: I feel that we must work in every way to strengthen 
he unity of the free world, to try to make the United Nations more 
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effective, or at least to make it serve the purposes for which it was} 
established, for those nations which wish to have it serve those purposes} 
and not to cover aggression. We must be strong. We must develop) 
European cooperation. And we must also be on the alert for opportu-: 
nities for partial settlements, perhaps in Austria, perhaps in a few years | 
on the problem of German unity. 

Mr. Mayer: Professor Sein, in one word, what first step would you 
take as an entering wedge for peace? 

Mr. Sem: The present tendencies are for a cultivation of thoughts of 
war in people’s minds. I would like to see people affirm their right to 
peace and their right to work for peace in a spirit of the unity of man- | 
kind. I would like to see a people’s free peace movement develop in 
our world. | 


Mr. Mayer: Dr. Niemiller, the first step that you would advocate. 


Mr. Niemoxter: I quite agree with Professor Sein, and I should say 
that the step at the same time would be to continue negotiations wher- _ 
ever they really are possible. I think that it is better to exchange notes _ 
and words and not to break off the bridges than to exchange bullets 
and shells. 


Mr. Simpson: Thank you, gentlemen, for bringing to us from this 
conference in Yugoslavia your views about the possibility of organizing 
peace in our present critical situation. 

I would agree with Pastor Niemdller about the wisdom of perse- 
vering with negotiations—but I feel that to make any impression on 
the present deadlock they must be negotiations at the top level. As an 
American listener to this broadcast from the Yugoslav Conference for 
the Defense of Peace, I have my reservations about the contributions 
which small powers can, at the present time, make to peace—or which 
the United Nations can make in its capacity as a world forum. I feel, 
as Mr. Mosely says, that great powers are a fact to be recognized; that 
divisions of influence have always existed and are likely to go on doing 
so; and that the initiative for peace can come only from those who are 
in a position to plunge the world into war. My “first step” would be 
to consider this possibility of top-level discussions between great powers. 
However, it is both our duty and our interest to take the views of others 


into consideration, and I am grateful for this opportunity of hearing 
them. 


OBSOLETE IDEAS* 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
* 


UMAN beings, ever since their fathers invented language, have allowed 
emselves to be dominated by tradition. This has been at once the main 
use of progress and the main obstacle to progress. Consider it first as a 
use of progress. Where should we be if each generation had to invent 
ading, writing, and arithmetic for itself? How should we get on if arts 
d crafts were not handed on? Even in the most progressive age, much 
€ greater part of our activity is, and must be, based upon tradition. We 
ay rebel against our parents’ narrow-mindedness, but we can only rise 
ve them by standing on their shoulders. 

But although respect for tradition and obedience to custom are neces- 
ry up to a point, most societies have carried them much too far, and 
me have brought themselves to destruction by this sole defect. Human 
ings change their ways much more quickly than animals do; civilised 
en change their ways more quickly than uncivilised men, and modern 
vilised men change their ways more quickly than civilised men of for- 
er ages. Civilised societies, during the last 150 years, have radically 
ansformed their physical environment, the methods by which they 
cure a livelihood, and the apparatus of comfort over and above the 
inimum necessary for survival. The prime cause of these changes has 
n a vast increase of knowledge and skill. The new techniques in the 
aterial realm demand, if they are to bring their full benefit in increase 
Jhuman welfare, an accompaniment of new mental habits. It is in this 
pect, more than in any other, that our world falls short. In an age of 
achines and skilled scientific production, we retain the feelings, and 
any of the beliefs, that were appropriate to the ages of scarcity and 
imitive agriculture. 

The need of new political and social ideas is due to our increase of 
ciency, both for good and evil. In the old days many things that are 
ow possible could not be achieved by any known means. Extreme 


: * The second of a series of talks by Lord Russell on “Living in an Atomic Age,” origi- 


lly presented by the Home Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation (see The 
istener, May 24, 1951). 
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poverty for the great majority was unavoidable. Population perpetually 
pressed upon the limits of subsistence, except when it was catastrophi- 
cally diminished by famine or pestilence. Wars created aristocracies of 
conquerors, who lived without compunction upon the labour of the van-: 
quished. It was not until the French Revolution that this system began} 
to be superseded by one involving less general misery. Now, in certain 
important western countries, extreme poverty has almost disappeared, 
famine is unknown, large-scale pestilences have yielded to medical sct-| 
ence, and a low birth-rate has made it possible to preserve a high level 
of prosperity when it has been reached. All this is new in human history. | 
Struggle, fight, starvation, and premature death have been the lot of the 
great majority of human beings ever since there were human beings, just : 
as they were the lot of the animals before them. | 
The fundamental source of this beneficent revolution is scientific pro- 
duction, and the scientific habit of mind which has given rise to it. Two 
other things besides scientific methods of production have been val 
b 


sary, namely democracy and a low birth-rate, but these by themselves 
would not have been sufficient, and would scarcely have been possible 
without science, save for brief periods in exceptional circumstances. 
Though not sufficient to produce a happy community they are neces- | 
sary, and machine industry without them may lead to a new form of 
serfdom quite as dreadful as anything in the gloomy annals of the past. 
We hear much about the western way of life, and the need of defend- 
ing it against the eastern menace. But few in the west are clear as to the 
essentials of the western way of life, or as to what makes it worth de 
fending. If we were clear about this, our propaganda would be more 
effective, and we should have less need than we have at present to depend 
upon military might as our sole protection. What the west has discovered 
(though as yet the realisation is incomplete) is a method by which prac 
tically everybody can have as much of material goods as is conducive to 
happiness, without excessive hours of labour, and with that degree of | 
mental culture that is needed to make leisure delightful. This is rendered 
‘possible by the fact that one man’s work can now produce much more 
than is required for one man’s subsistence. But as yet this system has 
only a precarious life. It is threatened from without by those whom envy 
renders destructive, and it is threatened from within by those who are 


still under the domination of beliefs and passions appropriate to a bygone 
age. 
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The kernel of these beliefs and passions is the struggle for life. Where 
his struggle is now still necessary, it is necessary because men are mis- 
uided, not because nature is niggardly. In former times, if two men 
a wished to live on the produce of a piece of land which only yielded 
nough for one, they must either both starve, or fight till one was killed. 
n practice, it was not single men who fought, but groups of men, called 
uccessively tribes, nations, coalitions, or United Nations. 

These considerations apply to the present east-west tension. The Rus- 
ians believe, whether sincerely or not, that they can only prosper by first 
Raine the west. The west not unnaturally concludes that it can only 
urvive by first ruining Russia. I will not for a moment deny that while 
hese reciprocal sentiments exist, they make themselves true. If A and B 
ach knows that the other is after him with a pistol, they may consider 
eneral maxims about the desirability of co-operation irrelevant. The 
uestion for each reduces itself to the very simple one: “Which of us 
vill kill the other first?” But the difference between their interests is 
aused by their sentiments, not by any external natural cause, and so it is 
vith the public enmities in the modern world. They have no justification 
a economic fact or sober self-interest, but result solely from the surviving 
ugnacity of mankind, which once served a purpose, but now is merely 
ntiquated. 

If Russia and the west each became convinced that the other had no 
ostile intentions, each would be spared all the expense of armaments, 
ach would derive benefits from reciprocal commerce, each would escape 
rom the dread of the atomic bomb and the destruction of large parts of 
ne population. The motives of self-interest which on each side promote 
ostile feeling are merely a reflection of the exactly identical motives of 
elf-interest of the other side, and are based on each side upon the as- 
amption that the other side is irrationally inclined. Of course, human 
ature being what it is, this naked analysis will seem shocking to both 
ides, for wherever hostility exists, however obsolete may be its sources, 
appears on both sides as a great moral crusade, in which it is the duty 
f every true man to uphold high ethical ideals. But all this is merely a 
art of the psychological camouflage by which homo sapiens conceals 
-om himself his own lack of wisdom. Suppose some drug were dis- 
svered which removed mental mists from the mind, and suppose that 
1e only two people who had taken this drug were Stalin and Mr. Tru- 
yan, what do you think would happen? Presumably they would meet 
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in a neutral spot, they would shake hands and share a drink, and eac 
would say to the other: “Well, old boy, I suppose you are really not mu 
worse than me.” They would then in the course of half an hour at mos 
find an equitable solution to all the problems in which the interests 
their respective nations were popularly supposed to be conflicting. They 
would go home jubilant; but Stalin would be assassinated by Molotov, 
and Mr. Truman would be successfully impeached by Senator McCarthy. 
After this, each nation would return to its former folly. 

What I wish to illustrate by this pleasant fairy tale is that we cannot 
blame Governments for our troubles, nor can they be cured by merely’ 
governmental action. What is needed is a change in the ordinary outlook ; 
of ordinary people. The change that is wanted is sometimes thought to 
be a moral change, but my own belief is that nothing is required beyond 
a just estimate of self-interest. I know that it is difficult to rouse enthusi- 
asm for such a view. Suppose you said to a population: “If you pursue 
course A, half of you will die in agony, and the other half will live in 
squalor; whereas if you pursue course B, you will all prosper.” And sup- 
pose that on this basis you conducted a great political campaign. What 
do you think would happen? All the earnest moralists would rise up and 
say: “Sir, your aims are base. There are more important things than ma- 
terial prosperity. Should a great nation shrink from suffering if it is in- 
curred in a noble cause? Was it by such degraded self-seeking that our 
ancestors made our nation great? Perish the thought! Away with money 
grubbers. Let us live like heroes, and if fate so wills it, die like heroes.” 
You will find that you are completely powerless against the mass hysteria 
so generated. You will find men pointing the finger of scorn at you as a 
coward, and you will be lucky if your “cowardice” does not lead to your 
being lynched, while the thousands who are lynching you contrast their 
inflexible courage with your base poltroonery. 

The popular fear of intelligence is one of the great dangers of our 
times. If teachers and educational authorities had more understanding 
of the sort of person the modern world needs, they could within a gener 
ation produce an outlook that would transform the world. But their ideal 
of character is an old-fashioned one. They admire most the sort of char- 
acter which would give a man leadership in a gang of pirates, and if you 
say that commerce is a different thing from piracy, they think you soft 
and hope you are mistaken. All this is due to the persistence of old mar- 
tial ideas that have descended to us from earlier ages. These ideas, I re- 
peat, were appropriate to an age of unavoidable scarcity, but are not 
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licable to our own times, when whatever scarcity still exists is due to 
man stupidity and to nothing else. Although this is the case, most of us 
ill prefer passion to intelligence, we like to have our feelings roused, 
like to cheer and boo, we like to admire and we like to hate, we like 
see things in black and white. Our whole mental apparatus is that 
hich is appropriate to sending us rushing into battle with hoarse war 
ies. 
Consider the application of such a mentality to international banking, 
d you will not be surprised by the great depression which it produced 
hilst it reigned unchecked, nor by the belief of the Nazis that the de- 
ession would be curbed if only enough Jews were exterminated, nor 
the Russian belief that we should all be rich if all the rich men were 
uidated. None of these mistakes would have been made by men in 
hom intelligence was capable of controlling passion, none of them 
uld have been made by men who understood that when different 
oups have different interests it is because of unwise passions, and not 
cause of any physical fact. 
If we are to live happily with a modern technique—and it is possible 
r modern technique to bring a far higher level of happiness than was 
rmerly possible—we must banish certain ideas and substitute certain 
ers. For love of domination we must substitute justice; for brutality 
must substitute intelligence; for competition we must substitute co- 
eration. We must learn to think of the human race as one family, and 
rther our common interests by the intelligent use of natural resources, 
arching together towards prosperity, not separately towards death and 
struction. The mental change required is difficult, and will not be 
ieved in a moment, but if the need is recognised by educators, and 
the young are brought up as citizens of this world and not of a bygone 
rid of predatory warriors, the change can be achieved within a gener- 
on, so that we may hope to save at least a portion of mankind from 
je universal destruction with which we are threatened by the pursuit of 
psolete ideas. 


'¢ Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ithout script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
nge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
ponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
ot to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TABLE speakers. 
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